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UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
LIBRARY 





SHUTTERS UP 31 JULY 1947 





No sOoNER, it seems, than it had become a part of us, the 
United States Information Library, 7 Woodward Street, Wel- 
lington, has put up its shutters, placed its collection of 64,000 
pieces in the custody of the National Library Service, and 
gone home. Happily, its director (Miss M. P. Parsons) is 
staying on a while. 

Although primarily a reference library, the United States 
Information Library never lost an opportunity to give lend- 
ing facilities. It set an example in efficient library-technique 
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and achieved high standards in reader-satisfaction. An all- 
time high (for us) in deposit collections, its subject was 
AMERICA and its purpose was INFORMATION. Said the Hon. 
K. S. Patton, U.S. Minister in New Zealand, at the library’s 
opening: ‘ From these books you will learn to know America 
as we Americans know her, an intimate, real America.’ 
That was in August, 1944. Between the Hello and the 
Bye-now there have been only three years, but in those three 
years: 21,000 questions answered, 42,000 items lent. That's 
a lot of work. So long WUn. We'll take care of the books. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT’ 





Harriet Root 
Lorain, Ohio, U.S.A. 





THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT are 
the records of the activities of the three branches of that 
government—the Legislative, the Judicial, and the Execu- 
tive. 

These documents are of as many types as the functions 
of the Federal bodies. They report the proceedings of Con- 
gress, its bills, debates, and votes on legislation; the deci- 
sions and opinions of the Supreme Court; and the technical 
and popular research of the Executive branch, its reports, 
orders, and regulations, the development in foreign rela- 
tions, and the informative publications which are of every- 
day interest to the private citizen—the farmer, the indus- 
trialist, the housewife. 

In format these publications may be leaflets, bulletins, 
documents, books, periodicals, maps, posters, or charts. They 
range from the ephemeral processed pages fastened together 
with wire staples and distributed for instant use, to the well 


*Cf. J. O. Wilson, ‘The Approach to British Official Papers’, NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES 9: 207—11 D ’46; 10: 1—6 Ja-F ’47. 
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planned, well bound volumes of colour reproductions of 
masterpieces, to be found in the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, District of Columbia. 

The Government Printing Office was created by a Con- 
gressional Joint Resolution in 1860 to ‘execute orders for 
printing and binding placed by Congress and the depart- 
ments, independent establishments, and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government . . . and maintains necessary catalogs and 
a library of these publications; prints, for sale to the pub- 
lic, such documents as are not of a confidential nature.’ 

The Superintendent of Documents is the sales agent and 
the sales stock carries approximately 65,000 titles. There 
is no total list of these titles available for mailing, but Price 
Lists grouped by subject may be obtained free. For ex- 
ample, No. 44 Plants. Culture of fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
grasses, grain; No. 65 Foreign Relations. Executive agree- 
ments, treaties, neutrality, international conferences. 

The Superintendent of Documents also issues a monthly 
catalogue, United States Government Publications, which is 
indexed at the end of each calendar year. Arrangements 
may be made with this office for the purchase of coupons 
to be mailed in with the order for publications or for a 
deposit account with the Superintendent of Documents 
against which the sales price, although unknown, may be 
charged. 

The Price List also indicates those agencies, which for 
various reasons, have reserved the right to sell or distribute 
their own publications. The Hydrographic Office, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, isues its own charts, sailing directions, 
light lists, manuals, and tables. A person wanting a topo- 
graphic map of a certain locality would obtain it from the 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. Agencies 
often order copies of their publications for free distribu- 
tion. This is especially true of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which was established for the purpose of acquiring and 
distributing information on agricultural subjects. 

The International Exchange Service of the Smithsonian 
Institution is of particular interest to librarians abroad since 
that Service is responsible for the reciprocal exchange of 
scientific, literary, and governmental publications with for- 
eign governments, institutions, and investigators. 

It may be of interest to list here a few of the Federal 
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publications which are valuable for reference use for a broad 
view of the Government of the United States: 


The United States Government Manual is issued by the 
Bureau of the Budget twice a year and is the official hand- 
book of the Federal Government. It contains in its 700 
or more pages the executive personnel, creation and author- 
ity; organization and activities of the agencies of the three 
branches of the government; the agencies which have been 
transferred or abolished; and a list of representative publi- 
cations. 


The Congressional Directory is the official handbook of 
the Congress. It is compiled under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and is corrected and reprinted with the 
sessions of Congress. The Directory contains a biographical 
section on the Members of Congress, the Committee assign- 
ments, officers of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
statistical information, a summary of the functions of the 
Federal agencies, and foreign diplomatic and consular offli- 
cers serving in the United States and the foreign service of 
the United States. 


The Budget of the United States, issued yearly by the 
Bureau of the Budget, details the appropriations and expen 
ditures of the agencies. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States is compiled 
annually by the Bureau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce. ‘This document presents authoritative statistics 
relating to the social and economic condition of the popula- 
tion and to the industrial, commercial, and governmental 
activities of the country. It may be compared to the New 
Zealand Official Year-Book although it has none of the satis- 
fying explanatory comments on the statistics presented. 


Of value in the fields of agriculture and mining are the 
Yearbook of Agriculture, a delineation of the research of 
the year, and the Minerals Yearbook, compiled by the Bur- 
eau of Mines of the Department of the Interior to show 
mineral resources. 


A further source of reference material may be found in 
the agencies’ annual reports to Congress and in the periodi- 
cals which, weekly or monthly, present new developments, 
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recent research, regulations, and scientific or technical in- 
formation. 

The early history of any young country is found not in 
a depository of government publications but in the letters, 
speeches, diaries, and working papers of its leaders. For- 
tunately in the United States there was ample space in attics 
and in private libraries for the papers of such men as George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin. These and many other 
historical papers have been published by the Library of Con- 
gress, an establishment which has outgrown its name and has 
become indeed the national library of the United States. 


Printed records of the two Houses of Congress are avail- 
able from 4th March, 1789, to the present but they have 
been printed under various titles: 


Annals of the Congress, ‘compiled from authentic ma- 
terials ’, cover the period from 4th March, 1789 to 27th May, 
1824, the end of the first session of the 18th Congress; 


Register of Debates in Congress begins with the second 
session of the 18th Congress, 6th December, 1824, and ex- 
tends to the first session of the 25th Congress, 16th October, 
1837; 

Congressional Globe duplicates the Register of Debates 
in Congress for several sessions since it begins with the first 
session of the 23rd Congress on 2nd December, 1833, and 
continues to the 42nd Congress, 3rd March, 1873; 


Congressional Record began with the first session of the 
43rd Congress and is continuing today. Since the proceed- 
ings of Congress are not broadcast as in New Zealand, the 
Record is valuable in following the day by day account of the 
Legislative branch of the Government. 


Government publications played an active part in the war. 
On 25th September, 1942, the Office of War Information 
issued the first of a series of orders cutting down agency 
publications and curtailing mailing lists. Among the rea- 
sons for these orders were: the withholding of information 
from the enemy; the elimination of information not directly 
connected with the war; the releasing of employees for work 
on war publications; and the conservation of paper. In 
all 239 publications were eliminated and 284 were abridged. 
Agencies turned their efforts towards maps, large scale and 
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small, of well-known and unknown places of the earth; to. 
wards posters to speed up recruiting for the armed forces 
and for the sale of war bonds; towards technical text-books; 
towards subject matter showing the necessity for rationing 
and other curtailments of personal liberty; and towards the 
thousands of forms and regulations without which no war 
can be fought. Of permanent use are those reports detailing 
the advance of science during the period of the war and such 
series as the War Background Studies of the Smithsonian 
Institution, well documented histories of, for example, The 
Philippines or of Polynesians, Explorers of the Pacific. 

During the period of the war packets of current govern- 
ment publications were sent monthly to 5,000 libraries 
throughout the nation. These packets consisted of about 
twenty-five pamphlets and several posters and were used as 
a display to keep the citizens informed as to the activities of 
the war effort. 

With the end of the war and the termination of the emer- 
gency war agencies it is not always possible to obtain their 
publications. The supply which the agency had for free 
distribution and the sales copies of the Superintendent of 
Documents have often been exhausted and no reprinting is 
contemiplated. Where there is need of a document for seri- 


ous study the Library of Congress will provide for an inter- 
library loan; for photoduplication at a reasonable cost of 
any materials in its collections; or when possible for an ex- 
change of duplicates with other institutions. 

[To be concluded] 


OVERSEAS JOURNALS PRAISE IT 
About Books for Children 


RECENT REVIEWS in several overseas journals show that Doro- 
thy Neal White’s About Books for Children continues to 
attract very favourable attention. The New Era (May, 
1947), A.C.E.R. Bulletin no. 9 (1947), Elementary School 
Journal (Chicago: May, 1947), and the New Statesman and 
Nation (June, 1947) all agree on the merits of the book. 
Writing in the New Statesman and Nation Frances Bird says: 
‘[Mrs White] writes from great experience and with sound 
sense and a catholic taste. Her book is full of useful sug- 
gestions and stimulating reflections.’ 
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WRITERS AND WRITING 


IN NEW ZEALAND 
A SERIES OF STUDIES 





H. Winston Rhodes 





II-TUTIRA, THE STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND 
SHEEP STATION 


SINCE FIRST 1 READ GUTHRIE-SMITH’s Tutira, now unhappily 
out of print, a tuft of unfamiliar grass has never seemed 
quite the same to me. Although almost as ignorant as Hor- 
ace Walpole* in matters botanical, I begin to suspect that 
I may be a witness of the latest escapade of some wily pedes- 
trian heralding the invasion of a new species. Rocks and 
rivers, watercourses and sheep tracks, under-runners and 
ancient trails, trees, plants, and birds have all become en- 
dowed with such magical qualities that I no longer marvel 
at the old Maori legends which filled the New Zealand land- 
scape with spirits of earth and water. The eye is a magician 
when it is directed by an energetic and imaginative mind; 
and, if the poet could see a world in a grain of sand and 
heaven in a wild flower, Guthrie-Smith could tell his readers 
the story of their country by reference to wandering grasses 
and shifting soil. 

How long shall we have to wait before some enterprising 
publisher or some government interested in the art of writ- 
ing and the tradition of New Zealand issues a cheap and 
handy reprint of this ‘Story of a New Zealand Sheep Sta- 
tion’? Tutira is probably the nearest approach to a prose 
classic we possess, and, although its purpose was to describe 
painstakingly and lovingly the changes which have taken 
place during the lifetime of the author on a sixty-thousand- 
acre run in Hawke’s Bay, it succeeds in relating the story 
of our whole natural environment. 

‘Every station in New Zealand, wrote Guthrie-Smith, 
‘has been moulded by a great rainfall; possesses legends and 
**Now and then a lettuce run to seed overturns all my botany, as 


I have more than once taken it for a curious West-Indian flower- 
ing shrub.’—Letters. 
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relics of a splendid aboriginal race; has been clothed with 
forest, flax, and fern; has been subdued by pioneers in des- 
perate straits for credit and cash; has been over-run by an 
alien vegetation and alien beasts; has righted its equilibrium; 
has had its surface mapped by stock, its rivers affected by 
scour; has seen its original breeds of domesticated stock sup- 
planted by others better fitted to meet changed conditions; 
and lastly, has been, or is in process of being, subdivided 
into smaller holdings.’ 


If, as I believe, a great literature arises only when, through 
the generations, men and women have become intimate with 
their surroundings, have sunk their roots deep down in 
their native soil, and drawn from custom and familiarity 
that strength which enables them to take their common tra- 
ditions for granted, it is not without interest that so early 
in our history a newcomer has been able to identify himself 
with the spirit of the place. 


I have little doubt that this was possible for Guthrie- 
Smith because he became a writer only after he had pos- 
sessed land and the land had possessed him. Although a 
verse-scribbler (‘An Address to my Banker’, he states in 
a footnote, was considered not half bad), his natural inclina- 
tion to note small changes in his environment had grown 
into a habit of watchfulness, and like Gilbert White he 
became an author because he could not help recording the 
results of his observations. He had no need to look inwards 
and lament his hard fate. His problems of adjustment were 
material and physical rather than mental and spiritual. In 
a country where Europeans had lived for such a brief period 
and had been unable to build up that superstructure of art 
and letters, philosophy and history, which so often provides 
the graces of life, he had been forced to concern himself with 
the grimness and graces of nature. As a sheep farmer and 
amateur naturalist, he was kept close to the earth and far 
from those who are slow to discover that ‘ self yeast of spirit 
a dull dough sours ’. 


He was full of that robust energy which belongs to the 
makers of tradition, not to the mourners of its absence. 
Every page of his book provides evidence that he was eager 
to tell of the fulness and freshness of life and rejoiced in the 
miracles of change which his eye observed, and, ranging 
back into the past and forward into the future, his mind 
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imagined. There is a gusto about his writings which is not 
always to be associated with the picker-up of unconsidered 
trifles. There is a catholicity in his taste which has nothing 
to do with a lack of discrimination—a catholicity which en- 
ables him to appreciate the general as well as the particular, 
the marvel of detail in the barren landscapes as well as in 
a semi-tropical forest or a cultivated garden, the social 
organism revealed by the fragmentary Maori legend as well 
as the human story of a pioneer hidden in the bare record 
of a station diary. 

Nothing was too small or seemingly too insignificant for 
him to take note of and delight in. Nowhere in his writing 
do you find any hint of that ‘little New Zealand’ slight- 
ingly described by the home-grown exile. His adopted coun- 
try was large enough for his energies and mysterious enough 
to stimulate his sense of wonder. ‘ For thirty-six years,’ he 
remarks, ‘I have been on the prowl, seeking, like St. Paul's 
men of Athens, for something new,’ and although his in- 
timacy with all Tutira’s animate and inanimate things was 
such that he could say, ‘ Since the afternoon of the 4th Sep- 
tember ’82, when I spotted the blossoming dandelions, gol- 
den in the turf of the Twenty Acre paddock, the rise, de- 
cline, and, in almost every case, the fall of every week has 
been watched,’ nevertheless the ‘new’ was always apearing. 

Like Carlyle’s, his eye was a terrible organ. His memory 
and notebooks were recording angels. He followed the in- 
land march of the blackberry and observed the way in which 
it sent its roots along the line of sheep tracks. He remem- 
bered the time when on his return from the Tangoio wool- 
shed he tossed some turf into a sack to balance a badly 
loaded horse, and after he had emptied it out by the front 
gate of the newly finished cottage the first daisy on Tutira 
appeared. He watched the sleeping shelves of sheep slowly 
growing out from the hillsides ‘ like a swallow’s nest gummed 
to a wall’. He noted the combination of special circum- 
stances which here and there created single or double hedges 
of self-sown manuka. He saw tansy growing beneath an 
angle post on the boundary fence and was able to reconstruct 
the manner of its arrival. White goose-foot, a stowaway, 
with its roots embedded in a rotten sack led him to con- 
sider the way of a sack with a seed. 


His small world was alive with fascinating and mysterious 
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problems, and the inarticulate poet carefully and methodi- 
cally built up the life history of Tutira from the day-to-day 
observations of innumerable details. As far as I am aware, 
no one before or since has honoured a small portion of New 
Zealand with such loving attention to minute changes. That 
quiet, old-world country parson, Gilbert White, compiled 
his Natural History of Selborne in a similar manner, but, 
perhaps because he was observing phenomena in an area 
which was known and familiar to many, his letters seem dis. 
jointed and scarcely provide that complete description of all 
the manifestations of growth and movement which are re. 
corded in the pages of Tutira. 

Such a mind as Guthrie-Smith’s, engaged in collecting a 
multiplicity of small facts, could easily oppress his readers 
with the burden of detail, and for the first few chapters, it is 
true, there is little except the clarity of expression to fix 
the roving attention. It is not until many pages have passed 
that the cumulative effect of trivialities becomes impressive 
and before long exciting, and the reader discovers that the 
author is by no means earth-bound or unimaginative, that 
his description of his environment is not confined to the 
botanical, nor are his reflections those of an uninspired natu- 
ralist. 


He is just as interested in the behaviour of man as he is 
in the weasel or the under-runner. As he follows the sheep 
tracks with wary eye, so he takes the reader along the anci- 
ent Maori tracks, pausing on the way to describe the legends 
and the lives of the early inhabitants of Tutira. His sym- 
pathetic imagination can enter into the process of subcuta- 
neous erosion but also into the joys and sorrows of his 
predecessors on the run. He can append the illuminating 
and amusing footnote whether it is on Baroneti at Tutira. 
on the ‘Placer’ sheep, or on Tommy the pig. He can 
find the apt parallel which explains the technicality or draw 
from his varied reading the easy and telling quotation. 

‘If there is anything of value in this volume,’ he wrote, 
‘it is because of the author's affection for the spot where he 
has lived so long.’ That Tutira is better known to natura- 
lists than to readers of New Zealand prose and verse is a 
measure of our neglect of the by-ways of literature. It may 
also be a sign of our reluctance to acknowledge in this self- 
conscious age that the description of the human environ- 
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ment is sometimes more significant than the meditations of 
the over-sensitive mind at odds with its social surroundings. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 1946-47 


ACCENT ON FREE SERVICE 


LOWER HUTT MUNICIPAL LIBRARY.—The report for the year 
ending 31st March, 1947, bearing the title ‘ The Library of a Progres- 
sive City’, is rather more than an annual report. Written with vigour 
and originality, it tells the story, as far as it has been written, of 
the application in Lower Hutt of the pattern of free-and-rental 
public libraries, and it is a picture—held to be the first—of what 
happens when a library makes the change-over. 

The change-over (to a ‘ public library’) took place as recently as 
April 1947, but an appendix giving statistics for the first three 
months of the present fiscal year allows comparisons to be made 
already and shows how successful the free service is proving. Be- 
cause some of the developments in Lower Hutt are quite new and 
are being watched with interest elsewhere, the work done during the 
year is discussed in detail. A refreshing treatment of problems, 
from policy matters to practical difficulties, lifts this publication out 
of the ranks of dutifully written anual reports. With its graphs, 
diagrams, tables, footnotes, appendices, and printed cover, it is both 
a sound publicity venture and a guide-book for librarians. 

AUCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES.—The sixty-seventh annual 
report of the City of Auckland Public Libraries covers the first full 
year of service as a free public library. ‘The results,’ we agree 
with the report, ‘are both satisfactory and encouraging.’ 

Enrolment figures show an increase of 38 per cent in free bor- 
rowers (including children), and of 44 per cent in borrowers in all 
categories. Although the enrolment of City borrowers is considered 
slightly disappointing, the greater use of the Library is beyond ques- 
tion. ‘The circulation of books from the Lending Departments of 
the Central Library, the Leys Institute, and the eight Branch Lib- 
raries amounted to 1,421,195 volumes, an all-time record and an 
increase of 208,704 volumes over the issues of the previous year.’ 
More significant even than this 17 per cent increase in circulation is 
the fact that ‘with one minor exception, every section of the Lib- 
rary shared in the expanded use.’ 

An analysis of reading trends shows that the adult reading pre- 
dominates over juvenile reading in the proportion of 82 per cent 
and that, with adults, three non-fiction are read for every five fiction. 

The report is justification for free library service no less from 
the financial point of view than from the cultural. The loss of 
revenue consequent upon the change to free service, expected to be 
two-thirds, has been only 43 per cent. In the current year it may 
be even less. ‘ The difference in revenue between the 1944-45 figures 
and the 1946-47 is £3,811—and this may be considered to be the real 
cost of giving citizens free borrowing facilities.’ 

NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE.—The annual report for the 
year ending 31st March, 1947, covers the activities of the three divi- 
sions of the Service: Country Library Service, National Library 
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Centre, and Library School. Statements are given as well on ‘ Work 
with Children’ (School Library Service), and on proposals for hos- 
pital and institutional service. 

Continued expansion is revealed in the statistical returns, and it is 
notable, for example, that—of the 20,767 requests received for 
special books, 98.2 per cent were filled and mostly from the Service’s 
own stock; 9,480 books were issued during the year in subject loan- 
collections; inter-library loans increased by 80 per cent in the first 
year of the National Library Centre’s existence. 

The report reveals that direct assistance from the National Lib- 
rary Service is no longer confined to centres of under 15,000 
population. ‘Libraries outside the four main cities serving a local 
population of over 15,000 may, if free service is in operation, receive 
subject loan-collections and the request service. In addition, one 
trained reference assistant will be seconded from the National Lib- 
rary Service if a satisfactory standard of service is maintained and 
if the local authority desires this secondment to be made.’ 

Assistance to counties is also mentioned as an immediate possi- 
bility. States the report— 

‘Help from this Service is available to those counties which make 
satisfactory financial provision for free library purposes in the fol- 
lowing way: a grant, in proportion to the population to be served, 
should be paid to the Borough Council by the County Councils 
through District Library Committees, which will provide representa- 
tion from both Borough and County Councils and readers living at 
a distance from the borough. The District Library Committees may 
be called upon to meet the charges of maintaining . . . the various 
smaller libraries which were previously independent, and _ should 
recommend to the Borough Councils accordingly. 

‘The existing libraries which receive regular visits from the 
National Library Service book-van under the present B scheme 
would have the option of continuing to do so, or of having service 
from the nearby borough library. The present charge made to these 
libraries would be immediately abolished...’ 

Discussing further the question of development, the report states— 

‘Because of the shortage of trained staff and suitable buildings, 
it is difficult to see how immediate effect can be given to the proposals, 
submitted in 1944 and 1945, to develop the Service on a regional 
basis, linking city and county services in one unit. It is thought 
that in the circumstances it will be necessary in the meantime to 
continue the present policy of close liaison between the smaller lib- 
raries and the distributing headquarters of this Service.’ 

Emphasis on the essentiality of free libraries is a feature of the 
report. The encouraging of local authorities to give free library 
service in counties, boroughs, and town districts, is held to be of 
paramount importance in the development of the Service. 
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LITERARY SECURITY FOR ALL 


G. E. Eichbaum 








THE QUESTION OF ‘ LIBRARIES FOR YOUNG ADULTS’ has lately 
been discussed with great intensity and a flow of verbiage 
in the United States and, with less solemnity, in New Zea- 
land. Nevertheless, the problem exists here too, and unless 
I am mistaken the consensus of opinion seems to favour the 
establishment of a special department within the library 
devoted to the ‘ young adult’. 


In her refreshingly provactive though not profound book 
Informal Education,* Dr Josephine Macalister Brew, dis- 
cussing the important part libraries must play in education, 
writes: 

‘... pressure is being placed upon librarians to develop their 
work in separate compartments. They are being urged to develop 
a children’s library, and very beautiful and imaginatively conducted 
children’s libraries have been arranged in many areas. The success 
of these has encouraged many well-meaning people to demand that 
libraries shall provide equally good facilities for youth libraries. 
However, though one does not doubt their ability to do this, and 
to do it no less imaginatively, one might well pause to consider where 
such departmentalism may lead us. Who is to say whether in five 
years’ time people may not demand old age pensioners’ libraries, or 
housewives’ libraries, or libraries for people over forty. There is 
obviously a case for children’s libraries, but what the adolescent 
needs is to be encouraged to do adult things.+ If between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen one has developed a taste for reading at all, 
that taste is very catholic, and the average young person has no need 
of special shelves and special facilities.+ 

This does not exclude, of course, unobtrusive help from 
the librarian, a help which is also extended to the adult 
reader, when required. 


Judging from my own experience, I cannot think of a 
more disastrous though well intended procedure than ‘ seg- 
regating’ literature for adolescents. ‘Those who are even 
slightly familiar with the tenets of juvenile psychology will 
know that the adolescent desires nothing more than being 
‘taken seriously ’; he does not want to be treated as a child. 
He resents being singled out as ‘a child growing up’, a 


*J. Macalister Brew, Informal Education: Adventures and Reflec- 
tions (London: Faber, 1946), p. 365. 


{ My italics —G.E.E. 
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‘young adult’, or ‘adolescent’ for whom some things are 
good and others are not. 

Setting up a special ‘intermediate section’ is implying 
tacitly that we do not want to treat our adolescent library- 
users like the rest of the readers. We should avoid making 
this distinction, even at the risk that the ‘adult section’ 
might supply the youth with a book which is above him or 
unsuitable for other reasons. We should not set up as judges 
of what falls into this category and what not. How is one 
to know? There is not one type of young adult only, and 
we should never forget that this period of life is the most 
receptive one. Feelings, both in the emotional and the 
aesthetic sphere, are more highly developed than at any 
other time of life. Rather than digest his literature for him 
(and arbitrary selection is a sort of digest), we should let 
him try to set his own standards, to discover his own likes 
and dislikes by experiment. It seems that the librarian in 
picking and choosing books for him follows a general trend 
of our days in providing literary security for all. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who had a particular understand- 
ing of the adolescent mind—perhaps because he belonged 
to the type of creative artist whose psychological make-up 
resembles the juvenile one very closely—recommends to let 
youth roam in the realm of literature and elsewhere without 
restraint, ‘ flashing from one end of the world to the other 
both in body and mind; to try the manners of different 
nations; to hear the chimes of midnight; to see the sunrise 
in town and country; to be converted at a revival; to circum- 
navigate metaphysics, write halting verses and run a mile 
to see a fire.’ 

If we prevent our young people, in a misguided effort to 
protect them, from ‘ seeing a fire’, be it gutting a house in 
the next street, burning in the passion of the hero of a great 
novel, or glowing in the mind of an illustrious man, if we 
insist on efficiently organizing their reading and mapping 
out their course step by step, to turn them into good and 
docile citizens, we shall not only obliterate democracy’s much 
vaunted freedom to choose according to one’s own liking, 
but we shall also destroy one of youth’s most valuable assets 
—insatiable mental curiosity and enthusiasm. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Canterbury Public Library: Control of the Canterbury Public Lib- 
rary, at present in the hands of the Canterbury University College 
Council, will be transferred to the Christchurch City Council in 1948 
or early in 1949. The City Council has agreed to take over the lib- 
rary and has already decided to strike a library rate. 


Carnegie Corporation representative: Mr Whitney H. Shepardson, 
Director of the British Dominions and Colonies fund of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has recently been on a visit to New Zea- 
land. Mr Shepardson was entertained at an informal committee 
tea given by the President, N.Z.L.A., in Wellington on August 13. 


Greymouth library fire: Fire swept the municipal buildings at 
Greymouth in the early morning of July 19. Considerable damage 
was done to the library, but luckily most of the books in the main 
lending-room were saved though somewhat spoiled by water. Some 
of the furniture, equipment, and records were also got out in time. 
Most damage was done to the children’s room and to the stack and 
newspaper-rooms. In a very short time temporary premises had been 
set up in a nearby church hall, and service is again being given. 
Widespread expressions of sympathy have been made to the Librarian 
(Miss J. McLaughlin) and her staff, who had done so much to im- 
prove the Greymouth library in the last few years. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


Miss J. McLaughlin, Librarian, Greymouth Public Library, and 
Miss E. Thompson, Chief Assistant, Canterbury Public Library, have 
both resigned recently to accept positions with commercial firms in 
Christchurch. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


SHOULD A LIBRARY dabble in all sorts of ways of presenting know- 
ledge, or should it be content with the chastity of its books? 
These were the opposed views of members of the Wellington 
Branch, expressed after a demonstration of visual aids by Mr 
R. J. Waghorn, of Wellington Teachers’ Training College. 

The Progressives contended that the library was essentially a 
depository of human knowledge, and that as new techniques, such 
as the epidiascope, the film, the radio, came along, they should be 
adopted as extensions of the library’s legitimate field. Other mem- 
bers felt that the library’s primary concern was with books, and 
that we should learn to do our job with books properly before we 
allowed ourselves to be distracted by interesting, but irrelevant, 
gadgets. 

It was suggested that the ideal library was a unit in a commu- 
nity centre which also supported film forums, and that a library 
forming such a unit could with propriety co-operate with outside 
groups, without losing sight of its books. 

Among the gadgets which were shown to the meeting was a small 
projector, produced at a very low cost, and designed to make strips 
of film. It seemed to be suitable for use with microfilm. If it were, 
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its cost would make the use of microfilm possible in libraries much 
smaller than those which can use it now. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH 


A TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION at a recent meeting of the Palmerston North 
Branch was the Association’s circular on the Reading Record. Some 
points resulting from the discussion were: 


(a) The idea of the reading record was not to educate the stu- 
dent in the habit of skimming books. “his was a danger under the 
present system. ” 

(b) Twenty-five books were considered too many, in view of the 
fact that this required one book per fortnight to be covered and 
the reading was intended to be of a serious kind. Twenty was sug- 
gested as a better number. 

(c) A student choosing to follow one topic could not possibly ex- 
haust all the material available on the subject, and would therefore 
have to select. This exercise of judgment was advantageous and 
needed more encouragement. 


(d) Students should submit a list of books at the beginning of 
the course, and send regularly thereafter their comments for the 
tutor’s criticism, rather than work on the ten-week accumulations as 
at present. 


(e) Although provision had been made in the syllabus for the 
noting of articles in periodicals read by students, these should be 
limited to the better-class journals, such as Round Table, Nineteenth 
Century and After, etc. 

With regard to the list drawn up by Mrs White, it was felt gen- 
erally that the list was not specific enough in its choice of headings. 
Students’ interests were not sufficiently represented and the group- 
ing of items was considered to be incoherent. The omissicn of poetry 
and drama by the best authors in English literature, together with 
works by some of the New Zealand writers, e.g. James Cowan, Joh- 
annes Anderson, Elsdon Best, and also books covering scientific 
development, philosophy, psychology, etc., was much to be regretted. 

An alternative suggestion was that a set number of subjects 
(from fifteen to twenty) should be established, students being al- 
lowed a choice of five or six to which their attention could be de- 
voted specifically. They would thus have the opportunity of further- 
ing their knowledge of literature in subjects of interest to them. 
This method would also ensure a wider coverage of subjects by 
students than is given, probably, at present. A specimen list of 
subjects was drawn up. Such a list would not exclude the one pre- 
— Mrs White, but could perhaps be studied in conjunction 
with it. 

In general, it was felt that students were not always aware of the 
— behind the reading record, and what was actually required 
of them. 


[The factor of space prevents our printing the specimen list. It is 
hoped that the Palmerston North Branch’s comments will stimulate 
discussion. Correspondence is invited.—Ed.] 
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